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ABSTRACT 

Ike author suggests that the apparent cala at 
colleges and universities around the country can only be analogized 
to that cala which followed the active but peaceful period of the 
Civil Rights floveaeat but preceded the explosion in the nation's 
ghettos in 1967. The aniaagiuative and cavalier response of the 
establlsaaent and public during the era of peaceful deaonstratlons is 
seen as having left the way open lor aore violent tactics. At higher 
educational institutions# the focus of student attache will be the 
faculty and their tenure systea and outaoded pedagogical technology. 
Lastly# the university is viewed as a aeeting place for the 
revolution where hope for change is nurtured and froa whore it 
spreads into the larger world. The paper concludes that nny "cooling 
off" of the caapuses is superficial and that its end result nay well 
be a aore totally irrational and violent explosion. (TL) 
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ALL IS NOT QUIET OH THE ACADEMIC FRONT* 

»=ar 

Guy R. Heaver 



An Eerie Quiet 



U R. I«MPH^RrfT&t'HlALTH.inUCAl*0« 
I WtLF AKI 
OfFiCIOf IDUCATION 
THI| OOCUWCKT has RCIN RCfNODUCtD 
EKACUVAS RECttVO FROM TM£ F( AbOri OS 
ORGANIZATION 0^lG4MAT'AK3 IT KWH Of 
VIEW OR 0f1NC«S RTATIC' 00 NOT NICSC- 
SAWU Rtrff;SIHl Of F C*Al CtfXt Of EDU- 
CATION fOSmON OR ROUCY 



9c«iti(Unt Kingman Brewster of Yale University has recently 

commented that an "eerie quiet" has developed on his campus and other 

cmgmoe* this fall - a qu'.et that he cannot explain but nevertheless 

welcomes* A high-ranking administrator of The American University 

recently told me that he felt tho student movement has died and students 

* 

re gotten beck to studying as they ^did in the -early 1960's. This 
manse of the dumice of student unrest is shared by *iany observers as 
they note that students are not demanding, rallying, ov protesting ns 
they have in the past two years. All is apparently quiet on the academic 
front. 



Tale eerie quiet is particularly strange when only last spring at 
least 760 campuses * almost a third of the total msnber in the United States 
* part icipa te d in eos* my in the first natf'vial student strike in American 
history* Panty raids and fraternity parties have rot drastically increased 
to suggest that things are back the way they wer?< with the ungenaration of 
the 19S0 s. Then, why do w* have this quiet? Are all the issues students 
hem bee rt raising resolved or solved? Have student* simply tired of m&ss- 
pertset and gone unlergrouM ^ the Weatherman claim to heve don*V Or, is 



^ ‘ *r'*Wds-Hw calm' before the storm* 

, . ■“ '• * ■ ■ - v " - •* 

WOTl i Portions of this irt/nle irure taken £rom the introduction to 

f Tbs Umjeereity amd devolution ml Jtid by Gary A* Weaver and James 1. Weaver, 
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X suggest that stttfent unrest has not ended and the eerie quiet ii not 

to be welcomed but seen as a symptom of a potentially violent explosion. 

In fact, this period might be moat accurately viewed aa analagous to the 
* 

lull between the civil rights marches and the explosions in the ghettoes 
across the country. A very uneasy quiet prevails but it is hardly a 
to normalcy" situation - a slush fund of frustration, rage and despair 
exists which may very well erupt this spring in uncontrolled, nihilistic 
an ger. Any professor who har: spent time conversing with his students knows 
that thay I^ive not turned to frivolity, fraternity parties and beanies, or 
playing frisbee on the campus quad. Ho indeed, the quiet le t morbid, 
morose quiet and the sense of impotence, meaninglessness, and despair that 
students rpokt of two yeses ago still fjeists, perhaps with greater intensity 
than ever before. 'Today, however, the channels of group expressions of 
theta fralinjs have grown close#, leadership is lack!**/, and rallies somehow 
have not greatly altered academic institutions or solved major national 
issoss, Professors still read their dissertation ^otes from the 19 30' j, 
ctttriculuu it novations have been hampered by current economic pressures and 
faculty resistance, and the United States io now involved in an invasion 
of Laos. 

That there have not been massive protests on caopusss because of the 
Laotian invasion should not be surprising to most serious observers. Prior 
v both* Nay, Vj7 0, national student strike, war-related issues wars involved 
in only 22 per cent of all st»*dant protaste. On April 30th, the President 
amounced that United States troops were being sent into Cambodia. Strikes 
^ and bo g oo t ts occurred at the rate of 20 a day for the following three days. 



On the fourth day, four students were killed at Kent State. Strike activities 
then broke out at 100 or more new campuses per day for the following four 
day* *. 1 Thus i in spite of Cambodia, the Kent State deaths added the vital 

t 

fuel to the fire which resulted in the national student strike. Why, then, 
should we expect massive demonstrate cr.a over Laos? Moreover , all the 
demonstrations in Kay, 1970, did little to stop the Cambodian invasion, 
ttiis lesson was well learned... peaceful demonstrations do little to influence 
the Indochina War. "Violence occurred on fewer than 5 percent of the 760 
ewipuses participating in the. national student strike daring the first two 
weeks in Way. During the previous two years, an average of 23 percent of 
student protest* led to violence If the Indochina War was not, by itself, 
the major caw, of the 1970 strike aM if relatively peaceful protest* showed 
JULttln influence on the War, why should we expect great activity with the 
vimveeioa of Laos instead of the present quiet? 

Robert Goheen, President of Princeton University, describee this quiet 
a* somehow between disillusion bordering on despair over the failure of 
student* to have any influence on the Indochina <ar The apparent apathy 
of students toward the Laotian invasion is not a sign that campuses have 
regained their equilibrium, but instead derives from a sense cf profov l 
alienation from the government and discouragemnt with both student activism 

± 0 * Strike. ..Shut It Poem * R eport on the first National Studsnt_gtriks 
in 0.*. *1 story (Chicago, Urban Research Corporation, 1970). p. 1. 



*XfciA. p. 2 
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and traditional political activity. By no means are they uncommitted and 
ready to accept what they deem to be immoral or irresponsible. Rather, 
their outrage i3 not; internalized, their sense of impotence is now greater 

i 

than ever before, and a festering is taking place where open bleeding cannot 
be seen. The critical mass of student elements has now reached the level 
where the catalyst of another student killing or an American troop in- 
vasion of another country in Indochina might very well trigger a total ex- 
plosion without, leadership or direction* It might very well be just as 
self-destructive in appearance as the ghetto riots were in the mld-lBSO's. 
And, co-opting the previous move: '^nts through such books as Charles Reich 1 *. 
The greening of Americ a and the Stats of the Union Address suggesting that 
the Administration is now leading "a revolution,* will only further add to 
the incult and despair of the students. 

Furthermore, the images leaders present are now so nebulous that 
ctodanta cannot focus on the enemies or the heroes of their cause. Bobby 
reantdy is but a memory. Bug^ne McCarthy ir reading his poetry to the 
abandonment of youth. George Mr Govern and Edmund Mushie have not taken 
poeltive stands on meny vital Issues, particularly racial issues. And, 

Mic hard Mixon is so unreal that some have speculated that if he cut his 
finger he wouldn’t bleed. Without clear leaders or enemies, students do 
not know hoe to translate their outrage into channels that might bring 
about meaningful change. Cons equently, the angor has almost rsflexivsly 
turned inward to alienation, daepalr and Iona 1 in ass. 

fctaaley X&rndw has commented that, "Perhaps student tampers will rise 
ahem the weat h er wane up. Xf so, the prospect that their frustrations may 

■ ' i . , * _ . V „ * . , 

«rjpt la trfolmo. mm* ten plaaalbl* th*a tb« livelihood th*t th*y will 
phtf th. eom«U<iMl political gm* tit*, f**l« h*« *o far yiilM 



them little in return*" 4 Just as civil rights marches never greatly altered 
the situation of ghetto dwellers therefore rage exploded in cities 
tbcrugbcut the country, students today have found their marches accomplishing 

i 

little and options for change traditionally available yielding less. 
the Academic Factory 

In the United States, we have used universities as xerox machines to 
reproduce the status quo - they have been cultural oookie -cutter* taking as 
their pattern white, "tale, Anglo-Saxon/ middle-class America* I have often 
beard of college graduates referred to as "products" - "Myron Smith, now an 
OK executive, is a product of The American. University." The. jis option is 
that the university resembles a factory which takes In homogeneous raw 
material and produces homogeneous products, with the B.A. Seal of Good 
aoosekeeplng.^ We all know that human beings are not the same; they are 
vet homogeneous raw material, ywt the university strives to reuora these 
differences. 

Universities havr* functioned in our country to produce ma npower, * that 
is to fulfill societal needs, often at the expense of manhood, or Individual 
identities, talents, \ aim systems and needs. The Geeellsclaft society of 
tfes poet industrial era dehumanises, castrates and molds through its institutions 

V * 

SttnlfT Urnow, ' C wy oi Apathy on Mar f " Tb. Mashltwton Pott , 

IMteMnr 15, 1971, p. A19. 

Ho* Mbart tttoUld, An Alfmat* r\ituv. for Ar*rlc , (Ch.lc .901 
■**11o» tra—. Iacu lMtU p» 171. 1_ . 

Hm Rdb.rt R. Metohia*, th* L—rnlno 9ocl.tr, (row York* Pro4«rick 
Ttt'm*9*r, 19<9) , p. viti. 
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including the university. To this extent, the university is but a mirror 



of the larger society. Students do not want to be processed and treaced as 
products mad* to fulfill manpower needs. Instead, they wish to be considered 

i 

as individuals who are being deliberately i ided in becoming intelligent 
human beings by the university. Students are shouting to their society to 
stop program'll gr them as tools and give them an opportunity to be independent, 
purposeful individuals, that is, they want to develop their manhood. The 
university should uot be a factory mirroring the need* of a Gepellschaft 
society, but a beacon leading the way toward Gemeinschaft cocnunities, where 
men can relate to one another as human beings. The search for individual 
Identity and the anxiety of meaninglessness in a technological society has 
gome far beyond the internal iced brooding of the 1950*3 and erupted in 
radical expressions of rage on the university campuses in the eld«l%0's. 
this search has not ended today, although the mode of action which involved 
rallies and demonstrations may have ended. While individuals may have 
fo und temporary relief and therapy in joining the Woodstock community, the 
marches on Washington, and the communion of fellow students in the national 
strike, the underlying existential anxiety has not been eliminated or accepted. 
When channels were 6pen for the expression of existential concerns , too# hope 
mas generated that change might come about. At the very least, a safety 
vmlve was found in the meeting of fellow students. Now these channels are 
apparently dosed ami existential anxiety might very well be turning to 
near o tlo anxiety culminating in possible pathological rebellion in the near 





^Wee JWbert Lindner, Host fog Conform? (New York* Grove Press, Ino. , 
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At The American University the quietness overshadows a great deal of 

stress. The University Chaplain has reported that the office of the chaplains 

fees had a brrafng business of students seeking counseling. The suicide 
» 

prevention 'Hotline,” provided to allow potential suicidal 8 an opportunity 
to "talk it ever” with someone, baa bad a tremendous increase in use this 
tall, at t loss averaging up to nineteen and twenty calls per hour. Ha have 
bad mssarous cases of assaults by students on other students and bomb scares 
•are now a weekly occurrence. A sixty thousand dollar fire, believed to be 
caused by an arsonist, destroyed our coununi cations center. But, some 
administ r ato r s claim the campus is quiet. 

It ♦*»<* is a healthy quiet, than the clearest analogy is the kind of 
quiet expressed by the psychopath before his frustrations express themselves 
-4a am -anc on tr o l led rage or in perverted and twisted ways. It la the type 
of quiet food in large cities before the ghettoes exploded and drew, the 
atten tion of the nation. During this period, anger was turned in upon 
ghetto dwellers, homooides involved neighbors and members of onJe own 
-family, dru g traffic was taking a fantastic toll of young people, and the 
■peak black mala suicide rate was in the late teens and early twenties age 
bracket. Finally despair bent the ghetto dwellerr as a willow is bent until 
the y o un g tr e e snapped beck in uncontrolled anger and violent force 
the easqpes today is a rasing volcano ready tc erupt aa the factory wheals 
’■’fttwrte trnrMtl.tr,‘T..A. and Fid) products. 

Bwrwrttnq to, Dr. Calvin J. Frederick of the National Institute of 
■satal Health, there is a nationwide increase of young suicides. 9 This 



~' c £ee Minima H. Qrler aad Fries M. Cobbs, Black Rage, (New Ycrki Basic 

toafci,. iWi) . 




February IS, It 71, p. 71. Alxo see, *Bulcide in Collets,” 
, l*7i: , p. 10. ; . 



is particularly alarming when the white auiclde rate has generally peaked 
at middle-age . For those who would account for this phenomenon by citing 
increased use of drugs/ studies have revealed that drugs were involved 

t 

less in the cuicide group than in a control group. The only other group 
which has a peak suicide rate higher than middle-ago whites is young black 
Mies. When accounting for these static tics, wooe have speculated that 
black males sense hopelessness in acquiring their socio-economic manhood 
during the early adulthood period . 10 Perhaps the sane is now true of young 
white* as well. Micheal L. Pack, Director of Youth Studies at the Los 
Angelas Suicide Prevention center attributes the riee in young suicides to 
S sense of hopelessness and an intense feeling of loneliness . 11 The iso- 
lation, neaningleeaness and impotence of the plastic culture is no longer 
as rely speculated shout in avant-garde intellectual, circles, it has now 
baoossa a fora of practicing existentialism by the young. But, can they 
tolerate existential frustration enough to prevent it frcm overwhelming 
them? 

A recent Carnegie Conies ion study found that nearly half of the under- 
graduates polled and about one- third of the faculty and graduate students 
agree that "meaningful societal change cannot be achieved through tradi- 
tional American politic *." 12 Surely, then, a large nuatoer of students are 
not ready to seek answers through traditional party politics, especially 
in an age whan the two parties most nearly resemble each other in platform. 



10 S»e alvin Pouaeaint, "is Black Suicide On the Rise?" Bees nee 
ffnimdun. 1*70), p. t. Richard Balden, "We're Driving Young Blacks to 
BelblAi," Psychology Today (August, 1*70) » .William Ysncy, "Do Blacks Kate 
Themes Ives?" Tr as**- action (August, 1970), and Herbert, Bend in, Black Suicide , 
(Mew York i Basie Books, Xno., 1*69). > 

« . * J Y\*. 1 /’ -* 

U rn -w eek. February IS, 1971. 



", . >xmdy Base faculty Beooming Primary Target of Students, 

Th» Bveaiog HAr, January is, 1971, p. Al. 
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constituency, and leadership. Ilf petition to the government in the form 
of demonstrations and protests in no longer used, what does the individual 
_ to effect social change? If no institutionalized channels appear open, 

i 

does he internalise his frustration and allow it to build into a slush fund 
of anger? And, when that aagrx orupts, will it bo perverted and twisted or 
is it lively to be directed toward meaningful change? Viewed through these 
lenses , it is quite apparent that the question to be raised is not - "Are 
the student* going to be violent?" - but, "when?" To discuss ways of sup- 
pressing this violence, [example, "getting tough" with dissenters, ]iu to 
■void the causes of the violence. That is, suppressing violence is only 
treating the symptoms of frustration, and in most cases ry>t even doing that, 
tot merely judging the symptoms. The more important question is, "what 
— ^doee cM have to do to bririg abemt meaningful change in this society?" 

~tosrican leaders would much rather judge the bleeding than treat the 
sounds inflicted on the young and minority groups. When violence erupts, 
it is often a fora of bleeding from the psychological and even 
physical wounds inflicted by a racist, war-oriented, plastic society. 

When a men bleeds, it would be ridiculous to stand bach and shout about the 
bleeding.' When someone is cut, it is not abnormal for him to bleed. The 
abn orma lity is inflicting toe cut in the first place. Yet, Nixon merely 
passed judgment upon his fora of Reichstag burning at San Jose, when he 
met supposedly pelted by rocks and bottles. He did little to treat the 



Ais tendency to "judge the bleeding rather than treat the wound " 13 
osn to found over and over again on college caapusei as faculty and ad* 
minietrator* ignore requests, petitions aid peaceful protests until violence 
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occurs. Bov many newspapers today really concern themselves with student 
issues rather than the sensationalism of potential violence? During the 

Spring, 1969, American University revolt, most newspapers ceased covering 

* 

tbs confrontation as soon i\ the possibility of violence was removed, yet 
most c£ the significant progress came quietly in reasoned discussions 
between administrators, students and faculty. Like airplanes, universities 
only becoa* newsworthy when they crash. Even then more space is alio ted 
for describing the grim details of the crash than analysing the causes. 

Definitely the era of peaceful demonstrations is over. The "men of 
action" have replaced the "ran of words"** in the movement as Carl Oglesby 
end Tom Hayden, intellectuals who bewm with the civil rights marches and 
founded SOS, now find themselves ostracised for their mildness. Eldridge 
Cleaver is now regarded as a moderate by some members of the new black 
wave ** and few would argue tbet Dr. Spook or Ralph Abernathy are leaders 
of the student movement today. This turn to violent action cannot be 
attributed solely to the movements themselves * the abdication of responsibility 
by decision ■ makers and the public to treat the issues involved seriously end 
imaginatively has left th o way open for these stronger tactics. Stifling 
student protests which utilise peaceful tactics has very often closed the 
options available for change. Thuu, the situation becomes ripe for militant 
action. From a purely tactical point of view, it is a lot easier to plant 

**«ric Soffer, The True Believer (Kew Yorkt Harper e Row, 1951). 

^Stamen Cousins, "Reflections on a Revolution," Saturday Review 
Otey 17, 19*9), p . it. 
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bomb in a building if you wish to have the "establishment" react with 
violence and in turn "politicise" others, than it is to stand in the streets 
4 md ham your head bashed in. 



S tudents versus Faculty, Not administration 




Almost every administrator will admit that real power regarding 

curriculum change# personnel policies, admission requirements , etc., rest* 

* * 

in the hands of the faculty. Today, students want to change these policies 
nml procedures end become part of this decision-making procecs. In a survey 
lssoed by th* Carnegie Commission on Higher Education it was found that 

percent of the undergraduates polled, compered with 39 percent 
of faculty, agreed that their education would improve If colleges were 
oospletely governed by student* and faculty * Forty-six percent of the 

oedsrgreduetes, hot only 20 percent of faculty members favored g 

- , - ' '• $ 

7 - HAeta ts a key role in the appointment and promotion of teachers. ^ Students 

an challenging the power to decide and consequently are bringing into 
■ \ " 

» - fastlca such oorscept* as tenure and the distribution of monies. These 

an all political questions which have been within the reel of competence 

rf the faculty. Here importantly, they affect the "rice bowls* of the faculty. 

* ■ 

ttafc im, if oensTM. ar» Interdisciplinary, hmcm **y hav* to b. flr«d 
Mi mm d*parte*nt* My not r*c«iv* tha noo*y thry had axpacted for their 
todpUiw. tellccr. protestor sight b* find Or prodded to togln 
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The tenure system itself may be altered* The tenure system cams about 

to protect professors from administrators - to allcv them to vote their 

opinions freely without the threat of .dismissal. Today it has become a 
* 

form of institutionalised mediocrity. To allow student participation on 
decision-making bodies which "advise" administrators as to personnel policies 
and tenure is to remove this protective umbrella from tenured professors and, 
on the other hand, to save un tenured professors from the threat of not 
reoeiving tenure from their colleagues. 

Curriculum decisions are equally political in that knowledge is pre- 
sently divided into compartments struct urad at least twenty years ago which 
arm commonly referred to as departaant*. Each department has a faculty 
end a budget which it protects by stressing the purity of its particular 
disciplina. Students today have access to information and ara faced 
with complex problem# which undermine this artificial distribution of 
knowledge. They know that one cannot understand psychological problems 
without under starring sociological structuring of aociaty and that economics 
effects political decisions. Moreover, they want to apply knowledge to 
the world and its problems, thus, the curriculum must become more issue- 
oriented and interdisciplinary. To do this, however, would be to affect the 
jobs of professors and budgetary structuring. Titus, resistance will be 
extremely high, especially during the current economic situation there 
most otiose* are frosting hiring and even cutting back eight to ten per 



of their prese n t faculty. 

' ^ t ' -.ty* . ! 

this pesistsebe to curriculum change le especially high wi*h the 



lUMsmitlee end social sciaocoe. It le much easier to develop a department 



fig In biophysics, and biochemistry than it ia to develop atudie8 

in existential psy c h ology and sociolinguistics . Yet, it ia in the social 
triaaoa and bunaaities where wit of toe so-called radical student* are 



^ji* iaek of iater die c ipl inar y educational offerings ia buttressed hy 
the prefe rence of sapl oyars for 'special lata" and not those with a eo-called 
"well- ro unded, liberal education." Again, the university nirrofa the socio- 

eeonoaic ill la of the society aid provides the necessary manpower. The 

internal restraints of the university and the external demands of toe society 



will allow the JWmrican educational system to train specialists to build 
while it finds little interest in educating individuals to ask 
fMtiane such as "why?" an# "what effect Mill these missiles have on the 



&>v- 



people?" 

■etbodologlee and approach ee are 'being brought under question 
alee, for wnpla, the lecture system was developed in the days before too 
"printing press, when the only method of educating was by the spoken word. 
my jm it that lecturing ia still the major fora -of educating on American 
e? iven evaluation and measurement of learning i* an ieeue. The 
way of measuring learning ■ the credit hour system - ie based generally 
credit for each boor par week spent in a formal' classroom. This 
is also e carry over from the days before the printing prase when men's 
total he^ of was small, advanced lemming tas to be had only 

! turn private t stop md the lectures of sctwlars. In those days, hours 

■'v-'v ^ ' * '' . • " . -v 

qptot la a sUmnas smy vary well have been a valid measure of s etalant's 
f t the eorld ia quite different as toe sou of knowledge La arts 
at a pace unknown too previous generations. Books 



fro easily available, learning can utilize tapee ' , television and other 
audio-visual devices, and there are numerous opportunities outside the class 

room and the university for research, experiential learning as opposed to 

1 

didactic learning, and internships in specialized studies. Classroom hours 
■ay be an appropriate measure for progress in grade school, but they are 
limiting and stultify education in the contemporary university . 17 

Consequently, the new line of battle on the c a mpu s will probably be 
•tudants against fa cutty and perhaps younger, untenured faculty against 
tanured faculty. The areas in which students now seek to extend their power 
are in the domain controlled by Um faculty, not the administration. Thoea 
without union cards, the untenured, ax-’o provide a large number of dis- 
satisfied members of the academic oownity who share many of tha goals of 
students. Sixty to seventy percent of younger faculty maabers - under 
thirty years old - would be willing to oonsult students about tha content 
of cour ses w hile only about cm-third of the older faculty would be willing 
to do eo. 1 * 
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■a of the most popular cliches regarding this desire of students to 
involved in the dec is ion-mak ing process of the university is the 
jhetorioal question, "Should the patients run the hospital?-* First, this 
simplistic aialogy is assuming the students wieh to ."rum" the university, 

«x 4iy only tha Mall minority of student ideologues ask to have total 

ce n tral near a university. Secondly, one cxn respond to this ridiculous ai- 
alocr an equally simplistic analogous question, "Can penal reform be 
initiated by tha jailers?" Tbs input of etude * >. opinion end judgment in 
sraeisl to change in the university end it is dmfetful that significant 






; & v , L*Viso Frssldant Ooaald Bowles, Letter To The Alumni of tt* American 



^ ' *> V*. BhWitoitr # •Mhiagtt*, o.C. , Emmery 14, If .; , 
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dung* will be brought abo at through faculty initiative. The preservation 
of tfaa status quo is o' paramount concern to the faculty. As with a jail, 
atuSants are prisoners of a ratter traditional institution! they are transi- 

I 

toy quests to be diccip lined in thought by the jailers. If they perform 
veil md oa nform to the expectation of the jailers, they will be released 
after four yea^s. The concern of the jailers is not necessarily how effective 
t b s y are in developing the talents and capabilities of the prisoners, but 
instsnil the convenience to the jailer*. This, analogy is even more appro- 
priate today when students are literally forced to attend college to survive 
la the technological world and. In many eases, to avoid participating in a 
Mr tbty dmm unjust and iMortl* 



( -i^4^r«itv Pactory - Only A Heeting Plaoe for tbs KavolutJ.on 



dr Hi BoffMtn remarked at Hofetra a year or ao ago that the University 
Jmi i> awtjag place for the .revolution, and this has indead been pro- 
in the past year. Violence now takea place in urban guerrilla 
"in the streets* as we average about four bombings par day of 
, po lice stations, co urt houses, etc. Juct us workers in factories 
of conditions in the factory end gradually came to realise that 
of ffaoir frustration.-) involved the entire society, to students have 
u in 1W0, there were 1.5 million college student* 
m dm um 1.5 amice from broadar socio-economic, racial, 
than ever before. , Mrue, the university has 
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1*** of an (litt institution and aoct a microcosm of tha entire aooiaty 
itself. 

Da Tooqueville once commented that "tha evils which are endured with 
patianoe ao long as they are incurable, seen intolerable aa soon as hope 
oan be' entertained of escaping than." Hope has bean generated on tha 
os m p u s es and tho evils of tha ghetto, war, pove r ty and discrimination are 
intolerable dills the mss mod la flaunts American affluence before the 
eyes of tha opprs *sed. 

Students are aware that the present economic system does not eliminate 
poverty, the political system does not allcsr for participation of all citiaens, 
and the educational system need not rely primarily on Skinner-box teaching, 
foe those who claim that Vniveraittes have failed, • I would ooonter that 
they certainly have not. In fact, they s ome h ow have succeeded in making 
largo waters of young people aware of *he possibilities fcr change and they 
have somehow created a generation of critical thinkers. But, Just as the 
neurotic often sees reality only too clearly and does not have the healthy 
il l u s i o n s "normals" maintain, so studants refuse to accept complicity and 
tha illusions of tha system. They know that "law and order" Mane "we who 
have power will anke the laws and you ebo do not have the p ower had better 
ke%> order. They know tha moral duplicity of a society which uses 
▼tolanoe traditionally to achieve its ends, yet condemns it when those out 
P** 1 violenoa, and they know that American institutions have been 

meed es sera mschlm e e to reprod u ce the statue quo. 
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jQss&ted, white youths have more "options" available than blacks because 
thr* can become part of the class system* B Lacks have generally been the 
caste within the class society* But the student revolt today is concerned 
with existential questions regarding the worth of lii& and the role of in- 
dividual xr -perns Ability. Is it really worthwhile to join the business 
on— ini.1 ty^fcakc pert ir oppressing otherr., lose your manhood, and make 
$;0,000 a year? 

What is happening among students is more then a revolt within the uni- 
versity-factory. No .longer ere young people merely asking for a quantitative 
"slice of the pie" - they aro asking whether the pie is worth eating in the 
first place. That is. they' are speaking of qualitative as well ae quantitative 
mage." This is quite different than the factory revolts at the turn of 
"tto^cehtury • • .It Is s tmr revolution that -underatinen traditional aswmptlons 
mi cultural for**.'And, it i iera ctlyWhat th'> liberally-educated should 
be doing “ critically leading tie society in pronoting change. Th« university 
■ey very veil be approaching the r\'l* of beacon, and not nerely sdrror, of 
tits eocirty. 

Km "pooling off” of tits canpuee* is ss superficial as taking aedicin* 
to treat tits of a al grain. headache. The ciuni still exist and 

■ay bs iatialfying without svsn the relief of aywptoeatic expression, 
tbs preview daanaatratioes nay has* bam but tha froth and foaa above pools 
a t angry fsaliags which aria daily growing deep er . ' This My not be a period 
at astanat on tita aoadwic front, but a tiae of strategic withdrawal for 
awa, internal! aaf 'rw> of avia ten tial anxletiec ..c-r others, and growing anger 
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«d despair for Most. The end result of the "eerie tranquillity' 21 could 
^**1 will b* * mon totally irrational violent explosion than any of us 



oould inaqine. Indeed/ all is not quiet on the aoadaalc front. 




